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Recruiting Capable Men for the Teaching 

Profession 

An Analytical Cooperative Study 

By National President William S. Gray, assisted by District Deputy Ralph E. Carter, 

District Deputy Leonard V. Koos, and Guy M. Hoyt, Graduate Student, 

College of Education, University of Chicago 

T\ U RING the Spring of 1921 the Executive Committee of Phi D'elta Kappa 
J_J secured recommendations from district deputies and local chapters con- 
cerning problems which could be investigated by the Fraternity as a 
whole. The problem which was most frequently and vigorously recommended 
was entitled: "Recruiting Men for the Teaching Profession." 

As a first step in the investigation it seemed advisable to secure the co- 
operation of members of the Fraternity in a careful analysis of the problem. 
Three questions were prepared for the purpose and were sent to approxi- 
mately seventeen hundred representative members. A list of the questions 
follows : 

1. What in your judgment are the most important reasons why more of 
the most capable young men who graduate from high schools do not prepare 
for life careers in education? 

2. What steps can the Fraternity as a whole take to improve or to elim- 
inate at least two of the conditions mentioned above ? 

3. What practical steps can individual members of the Fraternity take 
to induce (a) high school seniors and (b) college students to prepare system- 
atically and thoroughly for careers in education f 

A report on the replies to Question 1 was published in the November 
number of The Phi Delta Kappan. ^1 summary and discussion of Questions 
2 and 3 are presented herewith. 

Question II 

What Steps Can the Fraternity as a Whole Take to Improve or to Eliminate 
the Unsatisfactory Conditions Mentioned? 

As was anticipated from the character v Concerning the attitude to- 

.... . . j. . ,,,„ ™„™v,r,^o n* wards the profession or those 

of the inquiry sent out to the members ot engaged in it 63 

the Fraternity, the answers to the second vi Affecting the permanency of 

question suggest remedies for the situa- tenure ... 26 

tions described in the section of the CO- VII Concerning parUc.paUon la the ^ 

operative Study JUSt concluded. IMS is V T1I Concerning the nationalization 

shown in the following presentation of of the school system 4 

the analysis of these answers, which ix Affecting the Fraternity itself. 4 

gives, first, the large classes or groups RECRUITING AND KEEPING CAPA- 

under which they fall, and then suggests, BLE PER soNS IN THE PROFESSION: 

bv means of subsidiary tabulations and „,_,.,., * j. , 

comment, the nature of the detailed The first of the large groups of remedia 

remedies proposed efforts su SS ested covers a wlde ran & e o£ 

re ?he dl larr P groups under which the re- ^^LluT^l presented- ^ 

sponses classify in the order of their sidiary classification nere presentea. 

frequency of recognition are as follows: sub-groups frequencies 

GROUPS FREQUENCIES 1. statements urging recruitment 

I Concerning efforts to recruit from high school and college but 

and keep capable persons in the not designating method BR 

profession 172 2. Make studies, prepare, publish and 

II Concerning efforts to increase distribute literature and have ad- 
financial rewards for the work. 103 dresses delivered setting forth op- 
Ill Affecting the standards of the portunities in education 25 

profession 92 3. Emphasize the desirability of en- 

IV Concerning the improvement of tering upon a life work containing 

the public's appreciation of ed- opportunities of large social serv- 

ucational work 78 ice 21 
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4. Call attention to the rapidly de- 
veloping scientific character of 
educational work 18 

5. Utilize the vocational guidance 
movement in the high school... 16 

6. Show that earnings in educational 
work compare favorably with 
those of other lines 14 

7. Make school work appear • prac- 
tical and worth while 6 

8. Extend our Fraternity to include 
more and younger men 5 

9. Employ more men teachers in 
high school 3 

10. Offer courses in education in high 
school 2 

11. Bring young students in touch 
with Colleges of Education 2 

12. Study high school graduates to 
ascertain why they do not enter 
the profession 2 

13. Establish fellowships, scholar- 
ships, loan funds for young men 
planning to enter the profession 1 

14. Provide apprenticeships in city 
high school and college teaching. 1 

15. Urge National Education Associa- 
tion to go into teacher-placement 
work through state associations. 1 

A few words of explanation concern- 
ing some of these categories will make 
their meaning more apparent. State- 
ments included under sub-group 1 usually 
refer to recruiting the more capable 
young men in high schools and higher 
institutions. Those in the second sub- 
group refer to the means of bringing 
educational work to the attention of such 
young men. The significance of those in 
sub-groups 3, 4, and 5 is sufficiently mani- 
fest without making comment. Those in 
sub-group 6 not uncommonly refer to the 
relatively satisfactory salaries received 
in positions of educational leadership to 
which the capable young men may hope 
to attain. Those in sub-group 7 refer to 
the desirability of making school work 
practical so that teaching work may come 
to appeal to young people. The only re- 
maining statements requiring comment 
are those classified under sub-group 8. 
Some of these statements recommend in- 
troducing our Fraternity into high 
schools, others recommend the admission 
to it of underclassmen in higher institu- 
tions, and still others of extending the 
membership to include a larger propor- 
tion of all men in educational work. 

Most of the statements included in this 
large group refer to recruitment and not 
many to retention of good men now in 
the work. The attainment of the latter 
objective is emphasized in subsequent 
groups. 

INCREASING FINANCIAL RETURNS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK: The types 
of statements that have been included 
under this heading are shown in the ac- 
companying table: 

SUB-GROUPS FREQUENCIES 

1. Educate the public to pay better 
salaries 85 

2. Move toward year-round schools 
and pay-schedules 7 



3. Urge upon legislatures the need 
for increased pay 6 

4. Put on campaigns for properly fi- 
nancing education 3 

5. Conduct a co-operative investiga- 
tion to find ways for raising more 
money for schools 2 

Most of the statements in sub-group 1 
urge "campaigns" or "propaganda" for 
better salaries. Those in sub-group 2 
recommend that the Fraternity press for 
year-round schools or twelve-month pay 
schedules. Statements in the third sub- 
group recommend either maintaining a 
lobby in the state legislatures or memor- 
ializing them, urging better pay for 
teaching. The two groups remaining are 
self-explanatory. The first and third urge 
efforts aiming directly at salary in- 
creases; the second, fourth and fifth, ef- 
forts that would be likely to result indi- 
rectly in bringing higher salaries. 

RAISING THE STANDARDS OF THE 
PROFESSION: It is not without sig- 
nificance that the number of statements 
suggesting that the Fraternity undertake 
activities designed to raise standards 
compares favorably with the number urg- 
ing efforts to increase the incomes of 
educational workers. The types of state- 
ments classified under Group III are as 
follows : 

SUB-GROUPS FREQUENCIES 

1. Insist upon higher qualifications.. 54 

2. Put educational work on a pro- 
fessional basis 23 

3. Urge promotion on merit 9 

4. Encourage research 3 

5. Raise requirements legislatively. . 2 

6. Aid in securing a higher cultural 
environment 1 

More than half of the total number of 
statements would have efforts made to 
raise the qualifications for entering teach- 
ing or other educational work (sub-group 
1). Several of these statements urge 
making impossible the use of teaching as 
a stepping-stone to other lines of life 
work. The statements classified under 
sub-group 2 urge the placing of educa- 
tional work on a genuinely professional 
level by such means as improving the 
training institutions, requiring more work 
in the special field of education, etc. The 
members of the Fraternity who make the 
statements classified under the third 
group ask for the development of the 
means of measuring teaching efficiency. 
Remaining statements require no elucida- 
tion. 

IMPROVING PUBLIC APPRECIATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL WORK: The 79 

statements that have been placed in this 
group classify into the following sub- 
groups: 61 recommend efforts to influ- 
ence constructively the attitude of the 
public toward the schools and toward 
those responsible for the work going for- 
ward in them; 12 look to eliminating poll- 
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tics from school control; 6 ask the Fra- 
ternity to secure more authority and 
freedoom (including "academic freedom") 
from interference by board members and 
other lay persons. 

IMPROVING THE ATTITUDE TO- 
WARD THE PROFESSION. OF THOSE 
ENGAGED IN IT: It appears, however, 
that the members of the Fraternity would 
not rest the matter with improving the 
attitude of the public merely. They 
seem aware of a failure on the part of 
those engaged in the profession to rise 
to appropriate heights in their apprecia- 
tion of the dignity and significance of 
their vocation. They would enhance pro- 
fessional attitudes by carrying on the ac- 
tivities suggested in the following table: 

SUB-GROUPS FREQUENCIES 

1. Help to develop the professional 
spirit throughout the profession.. 33 

2. Strive for the general acceptance 

of a professional code. . . 13 

3. Utilize professional organizations 
to hasten the development of right 
attitudes 7 

4. Develop professional attitudes in 
our Fraternity 5 

5. Work for democratic participation 

of teachers in school control 5 

This table shows that the members of 
the Fraternity would endeavor to secure 
progress in the right direction by helping 
to develop the professional spirit not only 
within the Fraternity but throughout the 
profession; would secure acceptance by 
all educational workers of a professional 
code of ethics ; would utilize teachers' or- 
ganizations to this end; and would give 
teachers more voice in the direction and 
management of schools. 

INCREASING THE PERMANENCY OF 
TENURE: The 26 statements classified 
under Group VI fall into sub-groups as 
follows: Make efforts to extend tenure, 



16; urge passage of tenure laws, 7; ad- 
vocate pension systems, 3. 

PARTICIPATING IN THE LIFE OF 
THE COMMUNITY:. Many members of 
the Fraternity believe that those engaged 
in educational work should take part to 
a greater extent and more effectively in 
the life and activities of their respective 
communities. They speak in emphatic 
terms of this need, saying that we have 
had too much retirement and seclusion 
on the part of men in educational work, 
too many "womanish" men who fear to 
enter the "cold stream of the world's 
affairs." 

GROUPS VIII AND IX: Four members 
of the organization would have us urge 
the nationalization of the school system, 
the statements here included having a 
possible relationship to the objectives in 
Groups II, III, and IV above. A small 
additional group of statements (IX) con- 
cern the Fraternity itself. Three of these 
urge the "boosting" of each other by Phi 
Delta Kappans and the fourth asks for 
"more meetings." Other statements 
touching our organization have been 
classified under appropriate preceding 
groups and sub-groups. 

SUMMARY: Various possibilities for 
constructive effort by the Fraternity as 
a whole have been described in this sec- 
tion of the report. It is unnecessary to 
mention them all again at this point. 
They are sufficient in number to provide 
the Fraternity with opportunities for 
valuable work for years to come. It re- 
mains for the National Council to pro- 
vide ways and means of carrying forward 
some of these activities to successful 
completion. 



Question III 

What Practical Steps Can Individual Members of the Fraternity Take to 
Induce (a) High School Seniors and (b) College Students to Pre- 
pare Systematically and Thoroughly for Careers in Education f 
The answers to the third question may 
be grouped under the larger headings 
given below. For the most part, there 



was no differentiation between sugges- 
tions for high school seniors and college 
students. The few particular suggestions 
for college students will appear in the 
more detailed statement rather than in 
the larger grouping of the answers. 

GROUPS FREQUENCIES 
I Get students to enter the profes- 
sion 479 

A. By giving them a better 

impression of it 452 

1. By what we as 
members do 307 



2. By types of infor- 
mation we may 

give 145 

B. By helping improve the 

profession itself 27 

II Induce students to make a syste- 
matic and thorough preparation for 
careers in education 56 

A. By securing fuller ap- 
preciation of the needs and 
means of thorough training 38 

B. By helping improve the 
present means of training. IS 

The reader will want to know the sub- 
division under these main headings and 
the frequencies of each. These will now 
be given in considerable detail. Here is 
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where we may find the suggestions more 
nearly in the form in which they may be 
utilized by the individual members of the 
organization. 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO WHAT MEM- 
BERS MAY DO TO GIVE STUDENTS A 
BETTER IMPRESSION OF THE PRO- 
FESSION: (An analysis of the 307 sug- 
gestions under 1. A. 1 above.) : 

FREQUENCIES 

a. Use personal influence (only a gen- 
eral statement) 10 

b. Have personal interviews with 

(1) selected pupils 65 

(2) their parents . 3 

c. Talks to seniors and school groups 28 

d. "Boost" teaching; stop "knocking" 7 

e. Give the profession favorable pub- 
licity in the press 8 

f. Get people to think of teaching as 

a profession 17 

g. Suggestions for self-improvement 54 

(1) Be a better example (gen- 
eral statement) 23 

(2) Be more "human" 15 

(3) Be more scientific and pro- 
fessional 9 

(4) Be more influential in the 
community 7 

h. Show more faith in and respect 
for your own profession 30 

i. Make clear the advantages and 
importance of educations.' work (no 
mention of how, when o what) . . 37 

j. Utilize vocational guidai -,e (gen- 
eral statement) . ■ • • 18 

k. Detailed suggestions foi - voca- 
tional guidance 33 

(1) Collect significant data.... 6 

(2) Bring in successful educa- 
tors to tell of the work.. 8 

(3) Give them printed matter 
about teaching 3 

(4) Help them to plan their 
course with the idea of de- 
veloping the point of view 11 

(5) Give a course in public 
education or introduce 
more about it in the high 
school curriculum 4 

(6) Assign reports or essays on 
"Teaching as a Profes- 
sion" 1 

1. Promote ideals of service; safe- 
guard against tendency to 

pecuniary standards 8 

m. Correct false impressions about 

teaching 2 

n. Put promising students in touch 

with Phi Delta Kappa 8 

o. Employ more men teachers 3 

p. Allow some early participation in 

teaching by the best pupils 6 

Other replies went farther and indi- 
cated what type of information might be 
used. Four or five brought out the idea 
of having the matter, whether for per- 
sonal interviews, general talks, or voca- 
tions, discussed on a "fact basis." While 
many of the suggestions above are excel- 
lent, our membership would accomplish 
little in recruiting the profession without 
having in mind additional definite infor- 
mation of a variety of types. 

There were less than half as many sug- 
gestions in the following group as in the 
preceding group. 



TYPES OF INFORMATION THAT 
WOULD GIVE A BETTER IMPRESSION 
TO TEACHING: 

FREQUENCIES 

a. Opportunity for service 52 

b. Salaries 26 

(1) Improving (11), certain (5), 
relatively good (10) 15 

c. Opportunities for advancement... 15 

d. Profession developing rapidly, edu- 
tion getting more attention 10 

e. More individual development than 

in most kinds of work 6 

f. Satisfactions in such service 9 

g. Illustrations of great personal 
achievements in the field 7 

h. The need of wide-awake profes- 
sionally trained men 17 

i. The work is broader than teaching 3 

The defects in the profession were 
mentioned more than three times as often 
as lack of information or misinformation 
about it, as reasons "Why more capable 
young men who graduate from high 
school do not prepare for a life career in 
education." The same people give over 
fifteen times as many suggestions bear- 
ing on the latter as on the former when 
they consider practical steps for purely 
individual, as contrasted with organized, 
effort in recruiting the profession. 

INDIVIDUAL MEANS OF IMPROVING 
THE PROFESSION ITSELF: 

FREQUENCIES 

1. Make the work more desirable... 6 
(Merely a general statement.) 

2. See that available positions are 
filled by better prepared men.- 5 

3. Work for better salaries 7 

4. Work for longer tenure 1 

5. Raise requirements and standards 7 

6. Help develop criteria of worth 1 

Note: The suggestions for self-im- 
provement (see "g" in the first detailed 
analysis) were listed in that place be- 
cause the idea of correcting false impres- 
sions about the profession was em- 
phasized in the replies more than the 
idea of actually making it a better 
profession. 

INDUCING SYSTEMATIC AND THOR- 
OUGH PREPARATION FOR A CAREER 
IN EDUCATION: The means suggested 
under I, A and B would be effective in 
getting students to decide to enter the 
work; they meet many of the objections 
that students have to going into the 
work. We can all afford to put more time 
and thought into our own use of them. 
But it is not enough merely to get more 
students to decide to enter the profes- 
sion. We must induce them to make a 
thorough, systematic preparation. The 
suggestions previously enumerated will 
not guarantee that result. The sugges- 
tions given below put more emphasis on 
the preparation than on the original de- 
cision. It is rather surprising that the 
wording of the questions did not bring 
more suggestions of this character from 
(Continued on page 8) 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

This number of The Phi Delta 
Kappan concludes the series of ar- 
ticles on the subject of recruiting 
capable young men for the teaching 
profession. The investigation con- 
ducted by our National President 
that resulted in those articles has — 
if we make use of the results — been 
a profitable one toward realizing our 
ideal of educational service. If, dur- 
ing the next thirty days, each reader 
of this publication would make it a 
point to talk to six or more high 
school senior boys or college fresh- 
men or sophomores, setting forth the 
opportunity for educational service, 
and the pecuniary and other rewards 
awaiting men of thorough prepara- 
tion, such leaven would certainly 
have a far-reaching effect toward 
motivating capable young men who 
are seeking to obtain a college edu- 
cation, but who have no notion as to 
what use they will make of it. 

A. J. M. 



men imbued with the ideals of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

TO INDUCE SYSTEMATIC AND THOR- 
OUGH PREPARATION: 

FREQUENCIES 

A. Secure a fuller appreciation of the 
needs and means of thorough 
training. 

1. Give a more definite realization 
of present and future require- 
ments. Practically this form of 
statement was made by 15 

a. Give them a notion of the 
body of rapidly growing 
technical knowledge in the 
field G 

b. Give them a chance to see 
the significance of typical 
unsolved research problems. 4 

c. Disseminate data on require- 
ments that may be collected 

by Phi Delta Kappa 2 

(Includes copies of National 
Magazine.) 

d. Quote the profesional re- 
quirements in taking uni- 
versity courses in some 
states 2 

e. Give data on promotion 
and salary scales that are 

on professional training.... 3 

f. Make Phi Delta Kappa meet- 
ings more professional 

2. By giving work or financial aid 
(fellowships) to promote ad- 
vanced graduate work in educa- 
tion 2 

3. Give advice about taking? par- 
ticular courses in education... 4 

B. Improve the present means of 
training. 

1. Make a better differentiation of 
courses in education 2 

2. Make courses in education more 
substantial and practical 8 

3. Help put the college of educa- 
tion on a par with other profes- 
sional schools in the university 8 



It is evident to one reading all the re- 
plies that were made to the third question 
that some of our members — even those 
who were interested enough to fill out 
other parts of the questionnaire — have 
not done much thinking along this line. 
Twenty-eight who answered the first 
question gave no answer whatever to the 
third. Thirty-one who gave an answer to 
it gave only a single suggestion. Three 
said that boys should not be advised to 
take up a career in education under pres- 
ent conditions. 
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It will be a matter of considerable in- 
terest to the reader to know the distribu- 
tion of the suggestion — to know which 
ones were mentioned by the greatest 
number of our members. But the wealth 
of suggestions will be of greater value. 
The practical and potential value of some 
of the less frequently mentioned sug- 
gestions will surely be commonly recog- 
nized by those who come to our common 
storehouse of suggestions for this parti- 
cular way of furthering the interests of 
our profession. 

We have recognized for some time that 
we are in a circle in discussing these 
matters. Each factor depends upon and 
influences the other. It is natural that 
some start at one place and others at an- 
other to suggest ways of improving con- 



ditions. Fortunately we do not have to 
confine our efforts to one approach at a 
time. The array of suggestions given in 
answer to the three questions may give 
us a better perspective of the whole 
problem. 

The answers to the third question re- 
veal a common belief that students are 
uninformed and misinformed about the 
profession. The answers emphasize the 
need and possibilities of personal work in 
giving students a better notion of our 
aims and possibilities. Perhaps individ- 
ual members might well center attention 
on this point to see if the belief is war- 
ranted. If it is, we may need at a later 
time a co-operative study of what are the 
most effective means of securing a better 
understanding of the profession. 

Finis. 
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E. E. Lindsay (Epsilon 211) 



Much is said and more written of the 
brevity and inadequacy of teaching as a 
profession. Other professions, such as 
law, medicine, etc., call their candidates 
for life. Teaching has been, and there is 
yet a large tendency towards its being 
regarded as a stepping stone to some- 
thing more worth while, something im- 
portant enough to be worthy an individ- 
ual's real efforts. It is not the purpose of 
this article to go into a discussion of 
this question. The arguments are many 
and well known. The writer will en- 
deavor rather to set forth an experience 
it was his good fortune to have recently. 

There is in the eastern half of the state 
of Iowa a colony of communists. The 
forefathers of this colony came to Amer- 
ica from Europe in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. They settled first 
between Buffalo and Niagara Falls, New 
York. Soon, however, the elders decided 
that they should move westward toward 
the land of wide lands where they would 
have room to grow. Hence, about 1840 
they sent scouts into the promised land 
to pick from the fertile valleys of the 
Mississippi a spot where they might set- 
tle and make their permanent home. 
These searchers of the land brought back 
favorable reports of the valley of the 
river now known as the Iowa. The out- 
come of this report is now represented by 
a tract of Iowa's most fertile soil, com- 
prising 30,000 acres. These acres are 
tilled by a community of quiet, God-fear- 
ing, and law-abiding citizenry numbering 
some 1,900. They own everything in- 
common, live in seven or eight villages, 
and are controlled by a representative 



council of elders. The foundation of 
their order is religious. 

The reputation of this colony is wide- 
spread both for the so-far sucessful and 
practically unique solution of certain 
economic problems and, to us, picture- 
sque and unusual mode of life. It hap- 
pened, therefore, that on a certain day 
in August three men were on their way 
to visit this experiment in living. One 
came from California, one from Ne? 
braska, and one from Iowa. All three 
were men whose interests had very 
largely radiated from the school room, 
hence the suggestion that a call be made 
upon the schoolmaster of one of the vil- 
lages. We stopped, therefore, in front of 
a low, one story brick and unpainted 
wooden structure, from appearance partly 
school, partly home, and wholly foreign. 
The presence of a flag pole in the yard 
confirmed the school house. Knocking 
upon the door set midway between that 
part of the structure seemingly school 
and and the part seemingly dwelling we 
were met by a very comely, soft spoken, 
and brown eyed young lady who told us 
in somewhat broken English that this was 
the schoolmaster's dwelling. In response 
to our inquiry as to his whereabouts she 
led us to the back of the building. 
Around the brick or school portion we 
came upon an old fashioned scene bur- 
dened with content and simplicity. In a 
court formed by the low unpainted 
wooden and brick walls of the buildings, 
and by a luxuriant garden and vineyard, 
a stockily built and elderly man was pil- 
ing stove wood in long orderly piles 
within an opensided shed. Seeing us ad- 



